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February 15, 1901 g 2 4 

MEXICO. 

Epidemic of smallpox at Merida. 

Progreso, December 20, 1900. 

Sir : The smallpox is continuing to spread throughout the city of 
Merida, the capital and largest city of Yucatan. The authorities are 
taking all possible precautions to prevent the spread of the disease, but 
owing to the peculiar character of the half-breed and native race they 
work under difficulties and with almost negative results. 

Inasmuch as this phase of character is rather unique and interesting I 
shall allow myself to go somewhat into detail regarding it. 

The city of Merida has a population according to this year's census of 
47,000 souls, of which about 30 per cent only are pure whites, the 
remaining portion being either half-breeds "Mestizos" or full blooded 
Maya Indians. 

Until very lately when the most wealthy and progressive of the white 
race commenced to build their country houses, nearly all of the white 
people lived within the portions of the city once guarded by the great 
city gates. Outside of these gates and buried in the thick tropic tangle 
of trees and vines are innumerable huts of twisted roythe walls, mud 
plastered and palm thatched. In these little homes in unison with the 
wild growth that almost swallows them, live the Mestizos and the native 
Maya Indians. In these homes the native Maya is more often heard 
than the Spanish tongue. The native customs and superstitions also 
prevail to an incredible degree. Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances sanitary decrees are carried into effect among them with the 
greatest difficulty. At the outset the authorities decreed compulsory 
vaccination, free at the stated times and places. They tried their best 
and faithfully, but the Indian character imposed a passive resistance. 
In their old pagan religion, the great god "Kak" was the god of fire 
and of smallpox, and as god given the disease was not only to be re- 
ceived without question, but to a certain extent courted. Young 
children were sometimes actually carried to the sick one's bedside to 
receive the divine fire. The old belief, while not expressed in words, 
still holds place in their inherent superstition, hence their indifference 
to the vaccination and the cases of smallpox that, despite all efforts, 
they will conceal amid the huts. Only when death occurs and the 
secret can not be hid, is the case made public. Fines and remonstrances 
are in vain with such people. They pay the one and listen to the other 
with equal impassivity. 

Compulsory isolation in a public pesthouse was tried, but it seemed 
to turn the passive into open menacing resistance, and it was deemed 
best to modify the decree. 

This is the state at present. 

The disease has been officially pronounced epidemic and the cases are 
increasing daily. I again repeat the tenor of my previous dispatch in 
that I advise all intending visitors to any portions of Mexico to subject 
themselves to vaccination or revaccination before undertaking the 
journey. 

Eespectfully, Edward H. Thompson, 

United States Consul. 

Hon. Assistant Secretary of State. 



